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Editorial 


Newman 
in Trouble 


Recently, the Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police, Sir Kenneth Newman, issued his annual 
report. It was a non-event and the report in itself 
was quite ordinary. What did catch the headlines 
though was Sir Kenneth’s outburst that he was 
being hampered in his duties by political activists 
and subversives who were bent on destroying the 
credibility of the Metropolitan Police. 

Sir Kenneth’s remarks were met with opposition 
which varied from the strident denounciations of 
leading politicians and radical political activists to 
a moderately cautious warning from the conserva- 
tive Times newspaper against the use of ‘alarmist 
statements’. 

For us here in ‘Race Today’, the remarks reveal 
that Sir Kenneth Newman, whose tenure began no 
more than a year ago, is in dire straits and deep 
difficulties and does not know the way out of 
them. Others portray him as a confident leader 
with a plan. We beg to differ. 

The post of Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police, which involves the policing of almost all of 
London, and with upwards of 25,000 officers 
under its charge, is perhaps the hottest seat in 
British public life today and has been heading that 
way for more than 15 years. The most striking 
evidence of the instability of that high office is the 
fact that we have had no fewer than 4 occupants in 
that post in the last 15 years. 1968-1972 Sir John 
Waldron, 1972-1977 Sir Robert Mark, 1977- 
1982 Sir David McNee, 1982 - Sir Kenneth Newman. 

These periods must be compared to the preceding 
one in which Sir Joseph Simpson commanded the 
troops for 10 years and relinquished it on death in 
1968. Simpson’s regime may give the impression of 
stability. Not so. This is Sir Robert Mark condens- 
ing the period: ‘‘He [Joe Simpson] had given all 
in the face of countless difficulties, two heart 
attacks. . . and innumerable crises in which he 
stoutly defended his force, right or wrong”. 

Waldron followed and his last few weeks in 
office was described by his successor as “‘neither 
smooth nor relaxed” and he went on to liken the 
situation to ‘‘’a minor Gotterdammerung’”’. What 
was emerging in British social and political life was 
a concerted and determined movement to keep 
the police in check. Corruption for material gain, 
perjury in the witness-box, the wanton use of 
gratuitous violence by officers and rampant racial 


shostility became the major focal points for the 
| movement. It is the movement that caused the 


crises. 
Robert Mark came next and set out to do 
something about corruption in the police. He 


failed. Increasing public outcry forced the Home 
Office to institute a civilian element into investi- 
gating complaints against the police. Mark and 
others fought ferociously to have the civilian ele- 
ment kept out and he lost. He resigned amid bitter 
recrimination after a five year stint. 

David McNee followed and within five years 
he was gone. All the forces which were develop- 
ing in the last years of Simpson’s reign and through 
Waldron’s and Mark’s regimes reached full maturity 
during McNee’s tenure of office. Inefficiency 
reached alarming proportions when the Queen 
woke up one morning to find Fagan, a waif and 
stray, sitting on her bed. After that all talk of the 
superior organisation of police security was mere 
babbling. 15,000 blacks marched through central 
London to demonstrate their indignation at the 
way the police handled the Deptford fire investi- 
gations in which 13 young blacks died. This 
brought years of suspicion to a head. There fol- 
lowed the riots of Summer ‘81 in which blacks and 
whites fought the police in every major urban 
connurbation in the country. 

Add to these the revelations of ‘Operation 
Countryman’, an inquiry into police corruption 
which was instituted following intense protests 
against this recalcitrant phenomenon. What did 
that inquiry turn up? 4 Commanders, 4 Chief 
Superintendents, 8 Superintendents, 18 Chief 
Inspectors and 6 Inspectors were involved in several 
allegations of corruption with gains accruing to 
thousands of pounds. The sergeants and consta- 
bles were too numerous to mention. 

Only one word can describe this avalanche of 
malpractice and public revolt, ‘Crisis’. McNee 
turned tail and ran. He lasted a mere five years. 

Enter Newman with all of this on his plate, and 
he entered at a great disadvantage. Howls of pub- 
lic protest greeted his appointment. He was accused 
of presiding over a regime of torture in Northern 
Ireland. Some of the allegations were proven. 

In regard to corruption and gratuitous violence 
by police officers, Newman has offered to date no 
policy at all. He sought to establish himself by the 
organisation of surveillance and targeting. The 
officer spies, identifies his target and finally the 
forces move in. Side by side with that approach 


Consultative Committees, appointed by the Home 


Office from local organisations, would liaise with 
officers and the local community to facilitate a 
better understanding between the local com- 
munities and the police. Both strategies are in 
tatters. 

These consultative committees represent no one 
and have nil influence. Targeting and surveillance 
have led to the most violent opposition from 
blacks in particular, and there is a tendency among 
local commanders to abandon the practice. 

Newman has discovered that it is beyond his 
capacity to meet the existing difficulties and hence 
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his outburst against agitators and subversives. 

This singular lack of capacity is not confined to 
Newman and the Metropolitan Police. After the 
riots of 1981 there developed a substantial political 
movement which demanded the removal of the 
Chief Constables of Manchester and Liverpool. 

The Chief Constable of Devon and Cornwall 
resigned in protest at the use of plastic bullets by 
officers and the militarising of the police force. In 
the last few weeks it has been revealed that the 
Chief Constable of West Yorkshire sold his memoirs 
to a popular Sunday paper thereby breaking the 
trust his officers placed in him. 

“A minor Gotterdammerung” in Scotland Yard 
in 1977 has become a major national crisis in 
1983. Long live the movement. 


Race Today Collective 
August 1983 
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‘Rawson, Bedford you are dogs, give the workers back their jobs’. 
‘Slave labour no way, give the workers better pay’ 


‘Scabs out workers in — Liquat Ali must win’. 


Some of the slogans chanted at the mass rally in Bradford held on June 18, 
1983. 


For 14 weeks, 24 hour pickets were maintained outside the entrance of Aire 
Valley Yarns. Supported by workers from Leeds and Bradford, they served as 
a daily reminder to management and scabs that the workers were determined 
to win. 


Bradford 
Strike 
Ends 


The 21 Asian workers, who were on 
strike at Aire Valley Yarns from March 
14 1983, have won most of their 
demands. They struck because their 
shop steward, Liquat Ali, was sacked by 
management for organising a T&GWU 
branch at the textile mill. 

For three months these Asian workers 
have remained united in the face of 
violence, threats of violence, the use of 
scab labour, detention of fellow strikers 
without charge, arrest of supporters on 
the picket line and other diversions. 

The workers took the decision to 
organise a union branch in their factory 
in order to increase low wages and to 
eliminate the management’s wanton dis- 
regard for health and safety regulations. 

Early in the strike the manager in- 
dicated that under no circumstances 
would he allow a union at the mill. 
The strikers response was a systematic 
picketting of the mill and a skilfull use 
of Trade Union contacts to prevent 
deliveries of material to the factory. 
For a while management could keep 
operations going, but the inexperience 
of the new workers and shrinking access 
to materials soon saw a reduction in 
production by two thirds. 

Heavily mortgaged to Barclays Bank, 
the management were forced to rethink 
their strategy. 

Perhaps the crunch came when the 
local support committee inspired by the 
former Bradford 12 defendant, Tarlochan 
Gata Aura, mobilised 500 people at a 
mass rally in Bradford. This rally, and 
the publicity which preceded it brought 
the issue to the attention of journalists 
on the BBC 2 Newsnight programme 
which reported the issue sympathetically. 

The management crumbled, accept- 
ing the demands of the strikers. An 
agreement is being negotiated by the 
Transport & General Workers Union. 
All the workers are back at work with 
the exception of Liquat Ali. His case is 
before the local tribunal and the manage- 
ment has agreed to accept its decision. 
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14th New Cross 
Fire Victim Dies 


Hundreds of West Indians in South 
London paid their last respects to 
Anthony Burbeck at the St. Andrews 
Church in Brockley on July 20. He was 
the 14th victim of the New Cross fire. 

Anthony escaped certain death when 
he jumped from the third floor window 
of 439 New Cross Road on January 18, 
1981. Three of his closest friends, Peter 
Campbell, Lloyd Hall and Gerry Francis 
were not so fortunate. They died in the 
fire which brought Yvonne Ruddock’s 
birthday party to a tragic end. 

Within two weeks of the fire Anthony 
Burbeck suffered a nervous breakdown 
and had to be admitted to the mental 
hospital at Bexley. He complained of 
hearing the voice of Peter Campbell 
whom he claimed kept calling him. He 
had to be warded at Bexley on three 
subsequent occasions 

By Saturday July 9. Anthony had 
lost the will to live. He left his home 
early that morning (he was on a week- 
end’s leave from the mental hospital) 
and proceeded to a high-rise block of 
flats in the area and jumped off. He died 
instantly. He was buried at Grove Park 
Cemetery alongside Peter Campbell and 
Lloyd Hall. 


Gerry Francis 
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Funeral of Anthony Burbeck at Grove Park Cemetary held on 20 July, 1983. 
Photo: Newsline. 
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Without Malice 


Clouded memories 


ublic furore broke out 
SP over the large sums of 
money offered to the 
ex-chief constable of West York- 
shire, Ronald Gregory for his 
‘Ripper memoirs’. One wonders 
how complete and comprehen- 
sive these memoirs are, coming 
as they do from an officer who 
was in charge of the West 
Yorkshire Police Force. 
Experience shows that those 
in command of police forces are 
the last people to speak the 
truth, or even know the truth, 
as to what their officers get up to 
on the ground. 
The media, if they genuinely 
seek the truth, would be better 


George Lindo and family 


A sorry protest 


sorry spectacle took place 
A® Brixton when the nat- 

ional campaign to kill the 
Bill (The Police Bill) had its mass 
rally in Brockwell Park. GLC 
funded notables, Labour MP 
Dubbs and other publicly remote 
personalities graced the platform 
at the public meeting held in 
Hackney to mobilise for the 
march, 

The demonstration, rather 
than represent those blacks 
who bear the brunt of police 
power, was made up of Black 
project workers, CRE officials, 
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advised to ask those individuals 
who are on the receiving end of 
police practices in Britain today. 
One individual who immediately 
springs to mind is George Lindo, 
a West Indian worker who spent 
13 months in prison framed for 
armed robbery by two officers 
in Gregory’s force. In fact, one 
of them, a Detective Inspector 
Brierly was also found to be 
forging statements in the Ripper 
case. There are countless other 
examples of similar police mis- 
behaviour under Gregory’s rule. 
None of the victims, I’m sure 
will be the object of any finan- 
cial bidding by the ‘guardians’ 
of Fleet Street. 


gays, anarchists, Labouy and 
Communist Party Members, 
other left groups and a brass- 
band. Remonstrations to the 
organisers that such a weak 
gathering would undermine the 
balance of power in the current 
confrontation between blacks 
and the police fell on deaf 
ears. 

Thank goodness the gap 
between us and them (the 
organisers) is so large that 
the demonstration didn’t weak- 
en anything or anyone but 
themselves. 


Fronts under the bed 


inton Johnson recently 
paid a large sum of 
money as damages to 
a Nottinghamshire dance hall 
Owner because he broke a 
contractual agreement by not 
performing at a concert organ- 
ised at The Rock City in March 
1981. Now Linton has a rep- 
utation for being organised, 
disciplined and a man of his 
word, so how did he end up 
in court? 
Linton refused to perform 


Linton Kwesi Johnson 


at Rock City after he received 
a ‘tip off’ from sources in Nott- 


ingham which claimed that the 
hall was used for events which 
gave financial contributions to 
the National Front. This ‘’tip off’ 
turned out to be based on false 
information, 

We know those Front 
watchers who spend their lives 
see(k)ing fascists everywhere. 
Let's hope that next time they 
find one under their bed they 
keep it to themselves. 


Censored art 


he First Exhibition of 

Contemporary Black Art 

opened at St Matthews 
Meeting Place in Brixton on 
19 July. The organisers, Crea- 
tion For Liberation, construc- 
ted sheets of corrugated iron 
in front of the building, some 
of which were suspended in 
mid air. Black Brixton, is 
everywhere fenced in by sheets 
of galvanise. 

A brilliant idea you may 
think. However, this sentiment 
is not shared by the powers 
that run the place. A member 
of the management committee’s 


knew no bounds, and 


rage 
on Wednesday 20 July, Crea- 
tion For Liberation was inform- 


ed that she had_ instructed 
solicitors to take out an in- 
junction against them to re- 
move the sheets of corrugated 
iron. 

Luckily for her, she was dis- 
suaded from doing so, probably 
reminded that St Matthews 
has had thousands of pounds 
of public funds poured into 
it and its uses cannot be de- 
termined by individual likes 
and dislikes. 


Leila Hassan 


ON THe 
CAMPAIGN 


TRall 


by Stafford Howe 


Police harass 
supporters 


On Tuesday 12 April 1983, 
three supporters of the Stoke 
Newington & Hackney Defence 
Campaign, Circus Noor, Martin 
Spafford and Malcolm Reed 
were arrested outside Bethnal 
Green Police Station. The po- 
lice claimed that Noor was 
about to throw a petrol bomb 
while Spafford and Reed, who 
stopped to observe what was 
happening, were detained for 
23 hours and questionea avout 
the Defence Campaign, its meet- 
ings and supporters. Their homes 
were raided and property confis- 
cated. 

They were subsequently re- 
leased without charges. This 
incident is the latest in the 
series ot alleged police attacks 
made against members and 
supporters of the campaign 
since it was set up in March 
to defend those arrested on 
demonstrations about the death 
of Colin Roach. 

The Committee claims that 
police have harassed those who 
picketted the courts, assaulted 
a witness charging him with 
threatening behaviour, persis- 
tently stopped friends and rel- 
atives from entering the public 
gallery and abused and assaul- 
ted the mother of a 17 year 
old defendant. The Campaign 
meets every Tuesday at Oxford 
House, Derbyshire Street, Lon- 
don E.2, at 7.30 pm. 


Support Theresa Namuddu 
no deportation 


Theresa Namuddu, a Ugandan 
citizen, was forced to leave 
her homeland in February 1981 
to escape domestic violence 
from her husband whom she 
was forced to marry. On arrival 
in this country, she joined her 
aunt who has been supporting 
her financially. 

Theresa was pregnant when 
she came to Britain and her 
second child, Richard, is Brit- 
ish-born and is now two years 
old. Her first child was taken 
away from her by her hus- 
band in Uganda. 

The Home Office now states 
that she cannot continue to 


Since November 1982, women 
prisoners in Armagh Jail in N. 
Ireland have been subjected to 
strip searching and visual in- 
spection regardless of age or 
physical condition. Searches are 
carried out whenever entering or 
leaving the prison, before and 
after court appearances, visits to 
the prison hospitals and before 
and after receiving visitors. This 
seems quite absurd given the 
fact prisoners are always escort- 
ed. by prison officers and that 
no items have been found 
during strip searches since it was 
instituted in November 1982. 
Strip searches are carried out 
in a cubicle about 3ft wide by 


Palestinian 


live here. This has _ placed 
Theresa in an impossible situ- 
ation. She either has to return 
to Uganda with her son or 
leave her son in this country 
and return to Uganda alone. 
Either way, she would be 
returning to the same situation 
from which she fled in 1981. 

To resist the Home Office 
ruling a Theresa Namuddu Cam- 
paign Committee has been form- 
ed and they have circulated 
copies of a petition requesting 
the Home Office to allow 


Theresa to stay in this coun- 
try. Copies are available from 
the Theresa Namuddu Cam- 


SON 
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5ft long with a curtain that 
hangs from your waist down. 
Women who are menstruating 
are required to remove their san- 
itary protection. All this is done 
within full view of male prison- 
ers. Even children visiting rela- 
tives are subjected to the same 


treatment. 
“Stop the Strip Search Cam- 


paign” is mobilizing people and 
Organisations to send protest 
letters to the Secretary of State 
for Northern Ireland and the 
Prime Minister. Copies are avail- 
able from Stop the Strip Search 
Campaign c/o A Woman's Place, 
Hungerford House, Victoria 
Embankment, London WC2. 


solidarity 


demonstration planned 


To commemorate the an- 
niversay of the massacres of 
Palestinians at Sabra and Shatil- 
la by Israel’s forces in Beirut 
last September, the Palestine 
Solidarity Campaign is holding 
a demonstration to support the 
Palestinian and Lebanese peo- 
ples in their fight against Zion- 
ism on Saturday 17 September 
1983. 


As part of their mobiliza- 


tion for the demonstration, 
they are calling on all organ- 
izations which have taken a 
stand in support of the Pales- 
tinians to give their active 
support by publicising it and 
encouraging their members to 
join it. Financial contributions 
will be of great assistance. 
Contact the Palestine Solidarity 
Campaign BM PSA: London 
WCIN 3XX for further infor- 
mation. 


| 


paign c/o 134 Minet Avenue, 
London N.W.10. (Tel: 961-6549) 


Also the JCWI has lodged 
an appeal on her behalf and 
have asked for an adjourn- 
ment in order that they change 
the grounds of appeal to that 
of political asylum. On a local 
level, the Wandsworth Legal 
Resource Project have made 
representation to Deavid Mel- 
lor the M.P. 


For further information 
please contact Mike Rodney at 
the Wandsworth Legal Resource 
Project on OI-228 9426. 


SUPPORT 
TH 


The 


Newham 8 
campaign 
continues 


The eight Asian youths (be- 
tween the ages of 15 - 21) who 
were arrested on Friday 24th 
September 1982 have now been 
charged with conspiracy and 
are due to appear in court on 
Monday 24th October 1983. 
The Newham 8 Defence Cam- 
paign is mobilizing up and down 
the country and public meetings 
and support committees have 
been organised in Leeds, Shef- 
field, Birmingham and Leicester. 
An Anti-Racist Demonstration 
in support of the Newham 8 will 
take place on Saturday 24 Sept- 
tember 1983 and a strike by 
school children in the Newham 
area is being organised to coin- 
cide with the court appearance. 
Please contact the Newham 8 
Defence Campaign c/o PO Box 
273 London E7 9JN. Telephone 
01-555 3331 (day) 01-534 1640 
(evenings) for further inform- 
ation. 
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WEST AFRICA 


IN TURMOIL 


Z 
Gy 


You had high expectations for the success of the 
Revolution when you came to power on December 
31. Have your hopes been fulfilled? 


| must admit it has been difficult especially in 
areas where we did not expect or look for dif- 
ficulties. I’m thinking especially of the loss of 
people of whom we had expected so much. That 
is, those who were members of the PNDC from 
the beginning. We could well have done without 


Both Nigeria and Ghana, in their different ways, 
are important to the future of Black Africa. The 
former with its vast oil riches, extensive agri- 
cultural and mineral potential, varied ethnic 
groupings and solid cultural history has always 
threatened to be the major force in the struggle 
for the liberation of African people. 


Ghana distinguishes itself as the pillar on which 
the anti-colonial movement in Africa was estab- 
lished. Current struggles indicate that this West: 
African country is in the vanguard of the move- 
ment for a new and revolutionary Africa. 
Presently the mass of the population is engaged 
in a sharp confrontation with.the ruling elite. 
Led by Flight Lieutenant Rawlings, the workers 
and peasants have the destruction of the colonial 
state as their first priority. 


Below Flight Lieutenant Jerry Rawlings gives an 
extensive interview to Anna Tully about, the 
issues facing the Ghanian people. 


Balarube Musa, Deputy National President of 
the Peoples Redemption Party describes the 
current national crisis in Nigeria. 


| Interview 
Aiwith FL Lt. 
Jerry Rawiings 


those headaches. So, in that way, our hopes have 
not been fulfilled. We need to have good, able 
people with us in the times ahead. Elsewhere, 
let’s see, there have been of course the expected 
problems, but perhaps more severe than we thought 
at the beginning. For example, the reaction of 
Western countries to the friendship and economic 
help we have received from Libya has been hostile. 
Why? We were facing economic problems and 
we were grateful for the help offered by the 
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Libyan people. But why should the West assume 
that we are now tied to Libya and have lost our 
independence? Do the West make the same as- 
sumptions when they give us aid? Sometimes 
|! wish countries would see things as they are 
and not just in terms o* their overall political 
or diplomatic advantage. But this has been a 
problem. Economic crisis, as you know, has been 
with us for years and is very intractable. So no 
surprises for us, nor unexpected disappointment. 
But the major successes, which have pleased 
us as much as anything, are the creation and nat- 
ional acceptance of the PDCs (Peoples Defence Com- 
mittees) and allied to this, of course, the enormous 
raising of the political consciousness of the ordinary 
Ghanaian. Now | am not talking about their ability 
to quote political theory. No, that sort of thing is 
nonsense. But | mean the sudden willingness of 
ordinary people to debate and decide the things 
which will affect their lives. Of course, this has to 
come with the expected problems, but in the past, 
for instance, this was done at the capital here in 
Accra, but now, through the PDC’s the ordinary 
Ghanaian is once more within the political life 
of Ghana. He’s involved. If you had known Ghana 
from before, and knew the gulf between the 
political life and people you would know just 
how significant this is and how pleased we are. 
The PDC system is still not perfect. There are 
problems as I’ve said, but it remains the bedrock 
of the Revolution in Ghana. In all, the year has 
been more on the plus side rather than the minus. 
No doubt we could have done much better, but 
there again it’s a necessary learning process. Look 
at our decentralisation programme. The impact 
of the task force on our cocoa evacuation last 
season for instance. 
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Ghana is explicitly non-aligned, yet she has come 
in for severe criticism in the international media 
as peing anti-West. Why is this? There has been 
open worry expressed by the USA and others 
about relations with Libya; why? 


People have created a whole mythology about 
Libya and Gaddafi. We have received help and 
support from a fellow OAU member which in 
no way has compromised our essential Ghanaian 
independence. In fact, Libyan aid has rather 
helped us maintain our independence against 
pressure from other areas. The West sees our 
determination to put our non-aligned stand into 
practice by diversifying economically as a threat. 
Up to now, 80% of our exports and imports 
was to the West. Is this really non-aligned? We 
have also started to renegotiate the agreements 
made in the past with corrupt Ghanaian govern- 
ments ‘ under which foreign companies make 
enormous profits from Ghana. Now, because 
of the history of this part of the world, which 
was colonised by countries exclusively from 
Western Europe, we have a pattern of economic 
investments which reflects this. Ghana’s foreign 
investors are all Western companies, so when we 
renegotiate master contracts, to regain control 
of our resources, which were corruptly or mis- 
takenly sold in the past, it is perhaps understand- 
able that the West sees us as against them, but it 
is untrue. We are pro Ghana and Ghanaian. If 
the West will play honestly with us then they 
have nothing to fear and we'll have nothing to 
fear from them and we can get on with our own 
lives. We do not wish to be seen as part of any 
9ne orbit of influence okay? 


Aanaa Enin talking with Kenkey producers about fixing a price. 
Photo: Anna Tully 
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Wew titles for 1983 


Africa Index to continental periodical literature Number 4/5 (19'79/80) 

Edited by Colin Darch 

The only indexing service exclusively devoted to serials published in the African continent. Now computer- 
compiled, the fourth Africa Index is a double number, and includes almost 3,000 entries of periodical articles 
(published during 1979 and 1980) indexed from well over 100 journals. 


March 1983 ca 320 pp. casebound ISBN 0-905450-09-4 ca. £24.00 


The African Book World & Press: a directory/Répertoire du Livre et de la Presse en Afrique 
Third, completely revised and expanded edition 

Hdited by Hans M. Zell and Carol Bundy 

Provides comprehensive and up-to-date information on libraries, publishers and the retail booktrade, research 
institutions with publishing programmes, magazines and periodicals, major newspapers, as well as the printing 
industries throughout Africa. The third edition includes almost 1,000 new entries, or a total of over 5,000, 
arranged in 58 information-packed country-by-country sections. 


ca. October 1983 ca. 400pp. casebound ISBN O-905450-10-8 
Pre-publication price: £38.00 Price after publication: ca. £45.00 


Guide to Third World National Bibliographies 

By G. E. Gorman and Maureen Mahoney 

Presents an up-to-date, accurate and detailed survey of all Third World national bibliographies (or substitute 
compilations). Each entry contains a narrative discussion in four parts: (1) full bibliographical citation together 
with publisher address and current cost; (2) historical outline of the compilation, (3) objective statement of scope 
and contents; (4) an analysis of coverage together with critical commentary on usefulness and value. 


ca. September 1983 ca. 22Opp. casebound ISBN 905450-08-6 ca. £15.00 


Directory of European Political Scientists 

Fourth Edition 

Compiled and edited by the European Consortium for Political Research, University of Essex 

The fourth edition of this authoritative who’s who of the political science professions in Europe has been 
substantially expanded and includes close to 3,000 entries, with some 600 entries listed for the first time. The 
index has also been much improved, now providing a breakdown of over 130 subject/geographical headings, 
thus enabling users of the Directory to identify individuals interested in either a particular subject or regional 
area, of political science. 

ca. October 1983 ca. 560pp. casebound ISBN 0-905450-13-8 

Pre-publication price: £29.50 Price after publication: ca. £42.00 


The SCOLMA Directory of Libraries and Special Collections on Africa, 
in the United Kingdom and Western Europe 
Fourth edition 


Edited by Harry Hannam 


Published on behalf of the Standing Conference on Library Materials on Africa (SCOLMA), the new edition of this 
Directory has been extensively revised and updated, and its scope has been widened. Containing over 250 entries, 
it includes full details not only of Africana collections in the United Kingdom and the Republic of Ireland, but also 
of significant holdings of African material in the libraries of Western Europe. 


ca. October 1983 ca. 18Opp. casebound ISBN O-905450-11-6 ca. £17.50 


an imprint of 
Hans Zell Publishers K-G-Saur 
Miinchen-New York-London-Paris 


Orders to: Hans Zell Publishers, an imprint of K.G. Saur KG, 
14 St. Giles, PO Box 56, Oxford OX1 SEL, England 
Or to: 
K.G. Saur Verlag KG, Possenbacherstrasse 2b, D-8000 Munchen 71, Federal Republic of Germany 
In the US order from: Gale Research Company, Book Tower, Detroit, Mich. 48226 


Is foreign investment and commercial partici- 
pation welcomed, or is the aim to do without 
all foreign involvement? 


Now, of course foreign investment is welcome. 
We are a poor country. We have enormous re- 
sources and great wealth which you must be 
aware of. Money, liquidity, however is short. 
Naturally, we will welcome honest investment 
from any quarter. But the days of easy pickings 
from Ghana are over. We will receive only those 
who wish to enter into a valid partnership. Not 
exploitation from either side. 


In the short-term, Ghana needs a large input of 
capital, which can come from very few places. 
Is the IMF the only solution to Ghana's problems, 
as most in the West seem to think? If not, what 
else? 


No, the IMF is one sort of solution to our prob- 
lems, and if agreement can be reached where we 
Ghanaians can be sure we’re not only buying 
a bigger headache for ourselves in the future, 
then okay. But the IMF, with its traditional 
attitude of patronage to the third world, is not 
the only answer. We are in our present mess for 
a variety of reasons, both local and global. We 
can do a lot to help ourselves by sorting out 
our local problems, essentially the means of 
distribution and the consumption patterns — 
that’s based on expensive imports. These, for 
instance, have stunted the creativity of our people 
and generally in most parts of the third world, 
we must learn to produce goods here which will 
remove our need to import. As you know, most 
of us in the third world are serving not our econ- 
omy, not our resources, but serving your economy. 
We have to persuade people to do this. We are 
having to conscientise our people. We are having 
to explain the cultural process we’ve been taken 
through and we’re physically having to limit 
imports and Ghanaians are already seeking altern- 
atives. That is, with the use of locally produced 
goods. Small is good, at least in Ghana, and given 
enough examples, and the maintenance of our 
‘export levels, maybe we can buy enough time to 


reduce our need of the IMF. Time, and a more 


flexible attitude from the IMF and others, will 
no doubt also assist us. 


The PNDC has been severely criticised by various 
bodies in Ghana; the professionals and the churches 
who have called for a handover to a ‘National 
Government’. Does this call have much support 
outside of the professional-middle classes? Why is 
the situation different now from the time you 
handed over to the government of Dr Limann in 
1979? 

cannot believe that 


Now, | the Ghanaian 
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working classes can support this call. They are 
part of the government of Ghana. The churches 
and the professional bodies would want us to 
hand over to whom? To a board of national 
representatives? Who are they? National leaders 
who do not represent the whole country? It 
would be to hand over yet to another body of 
elites. No way! We thought the elected elite would 
work in the interest of the people in 1979 when 
we handed over to Limann and his crooks. We 
all saw what happened, so did you. If we had 
done then what we are trying to do now, our 
task would be a lot easier. We would be two 
years ahead. But we believed, and the nation 
was deceived. That is what is different now. 
We are creating a national structure which will 
prevent the growth of ruling elites. Now the 
churches and protessional bodies who, incident- 
ally, do not represent the majority of profession- 
als anyway, make this absurd call to hand the 
country over to the old elite. We do not take 
them seriously. Nor do most Ghanaians anyway. 


The PDC/WDC system. It has been well received 
by most in Ghana (professional/middle classes 


ed 


Celebrations for first anniversary of the revolution. Photo: Anna Tully 
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apart) and has now spread through the country. 
But you have criticised some PDC/WDC’s for 
excesses. How can these be stopped, and a national 
organisational structure developed? When _ will 
the national assembly be formed? 


The PDC system is the light for the future of 
Ghana but it is new and in many ways rough. 
We will refine it as we go along. Don’t for- 
get, we are having to actually deal with a culture 
that’s not a consequence of our own development 
and various institutions are imported. Besides, 
we've never had the benefit of participating you 
know, to enable us to know and_ understand 
what we’ve been dealing with. The mystification 
of it is what’s been used to keep the underdogs 
of this country held down for too long. Now, 
there have been difficulties, yes, where individ- 
ual PDC’s/WDC’s have become arrogant and 
vindictive. These are clearly in the minority. 
But they do show that we must be careful and 
still guide, for a while, from the centre. | have 
criticised them publicly, but | always emphasise 
my committment to the principle underlying 
the PDC’s. They must succeed. And the fact 
that we denounce the bad ones publicly will 
make the long task easier. And very soon the 
PDC’s will group together on a district basis and 
then a regional basis. The regional assemblies, 
as they will be known, will then elect represen- 
tatives to a national assembly. That is to be the 
new democratic structure within Ghana. As you 
can see, it is founded, built — built directly on 
mass participation throughout the country. At 
that time there will be no need for a PNDC. We 
are building a mass movement. We are not form- 
ing a party as has been the habit of the past. 


Following the coup attempt last November 23, 
members of the PNDC left or were arrested. The 
NDC dissolved and is being reorganised. Did 
this create a dislocation of the government? Are 
things moving well now? 


Yes, no doubt it was a blow politically and person- 
ally. Lots of the individuals concerned were per- 
sonal friends from some very difficult times. 
Of course, this created problems for us. The 
Council has however had to be reorganised and 
the NDC, as you point out. There has been a gap 
in some way but this was bridged some time ago 
and there has always been an effective and strong 
government. It was amusing, in fact, to hear 
some of the rumours peddled from outside about 
how there was no government in Ghana. Well, 
we have had, and will continue to have, a govern- 
ment. Now things are going well and we will soon 
publish the list of members of government commit- 
tees following the restructuring. 


This period of uncertainty after November ap- 


peared to coincide with severe pressure from out- 
side. There were reports of mercenaries in Togo 
waiting to attack Ghana. There have been virulent 
anti-Ghana articles in certain areas of the press. 
And then the sudden expulsion of Ghanaian 
illegal immigrants in Nigeria. Do you think this 
is part of a campaign to destabilise and put pres- 
sure on the PNDC? 


Yes, there has definitely been a conspiracy against 
us. In the Western media there has been some 
vicious propaganda. The mercenaries are there 
across our borders and then we’re given this 
enormous problem of the returnees from Nigeria. 
Of course there has to be an element of political 
manipulation. Our immediate neighbour, for 
example, refused to let us send planes to Lome 
to pick up the deportees, boats were not allowed 
to land for this purpose. This was a blatant move 
to force Ghana to open its border which we 
closed last September. Our neighbour was there- 
fore using human suffering to force our hand. 
Our brothers in Nigeria have been harsh in their 
treatment of our people, but we are putting 
our faith in our local traditions for mutual help 
when required. In the meantime, we are keeping 
our armed forces on alert should the occasion 
arise when we need them. Our neighbours should 
realise that by helping those who want to over- 
throw us, they are creating the circumstances 
where they will become the victims in the future. 
By serving those masters, they themselves might 
get eaten up. 


Returnees from Nigeria. Photo: Anna Tully 


In the wake of this action by Nigeria, what are 
your relations with sister West African countries 
and with ECOWAS? (Economic Organisation 
of West African States). 


We naturally put our faith in ECOWAS. It is only 
through regional and continental cooperation 
by African peoples that we go forward. That 
is why our enemies, not only ours, but those of 
all Africa, have been making such strong attempts 
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to split our organisations. Look at the last OAU. 
We must work well through organisations such 
as ECOWAS but there must be occasions when 
a country takes actions to defend itself and its 
integrity. When Ghana closed its borders, for 
instance, it was for very good reasons which did 
not seriously affect the integrity of our neighbours, 
except where they had benefitted for years from 
the smuggling from our country. So we had the 
right to do what we did. Our survival was depen- 
dent upon it. Now with Nigeria, the major reason 
behind the expulsion is political. The survival 
of Nigeria does not depend on whether or not 
illegal immigrant Ghanaians are in Lagos. It’s a 
cynical move which will take a long time to fade 
both for Ghana and the rest of West Africa. We 
will, however, do everything possible to prevent 
feelings of distrust or animosity that could result 
from the treatment being meted out to our people. 
We can not afford it. Africa’s survival is paramount. 


The murders of three judges and a retired army 
officer caused great national and international 
concern. How has the enquiry into the murders 
progressed? The Ghana media has suggested an 
attempt by the SIB to implicate government figures 
in the murders, other than those who have con- 
fessed. Has this shaken your confidence in the 
objectivity of the SIB? 


The SIB has progressed well and has apparently 
been thorough. They have undoubtedly uncov- 
ered the murderers and evidence has been col- 
lected to accuse those behind the operation, the 
organisers. A report is even now being written 
so it is not right for me to comment in detail. 
As for the media accusations about a political 
move behind some of the SIB’s actions | have 
seen these reports. There are undoubtedly some 
odd procedural arrangements where senior govern- 
ment officials were put on the spot. But I’m 
sure that has been cleared and the SIB will fulfill 
its duties without indulging in any petty politicing. 
Their task is serious and the need to clear the crime 
is a matter of national pride. It will take them 
above the short term advantage. | know no current 
government member was involved and the evidence 
presented before the Board supports this. 


You have recently criticised the performance 
of the media during the past year. How do you 
suggest things could be improved? 


| have felt the message of the Revolution, which is 
basically very simple, has been made to appear 
very complicated. The ethics and morality of 
what we are about. is more how you act, what 
you do, than what you say. Too often a simple 
idea has been put in rhetoric. There should be 
more examples but there have also been many 
improvements. There is now a definite, should 
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| say, working class PDC centred emphasis. | 
hope the media continues with this. But there 
are still problems — the skill and art of having to 
make it possible for the revolutionary process 
to see herself, the ability of being able to project 
a mountain of concrete evidence, at the very least, 
as an anthill, if not in its original size. It’s quite 
an art, the ability to reflect the Revolution. If 
there’s one thing | know about exploitative ele- 
ments, they can be so crafty. They could, using 


their imagination, their viciousness, project a 
figment of their imagination into a seeming moun- 
tain of concrete evidence. And here we are, repre- 
senting truth, a scientific truth, and yet lacking 
the ability to project it, even locally. Yes, and 
having to fight all the international Western press 
propaganda against us too. 


The returnees from Nigeria. What is going to 
happen to them? How will their presence be 
used in the immediate and long-term futures? 
Have areas of land been allocated, perhaps to 
help boost agriculture using their labour? 


Yes, we have long term plans for agriculture. 
But the two weeks we were given by Nigeria 
have not been enough to do more than begin 
planning, but clearly we must make plans now 
because the future difficulties presented by the 
arrival of our people in our cities will be immen- 
se — the problem is only just beginning. The 
best place our people can be used is in helping 
our agricultural drive. That will. take time to 
organise but we shall succeed. We will encourage 
them to move to their towns and villages for a 
start. 


What are the priorities for the future? 


I'd say to continue as we've been with more 
central guidance, that is while the system of 
people’s democracy is new and fragile. In fact, 
generally the themes of the Revolution are cor- 
rect. Our lives are established; now we must 
consolidate for the future. If we succeed here, 
it will provide a shining example to the rest of 
Africa and the 3rd world. So at this point may- 
be | should be asking you what you think of your 
future! We defied, we have to rectify, and we 
shall solidify. It is your future you should be 
worrying about. 


The Current Crisis 


in Nigeria 


Balarabe Musa 


Let me briefly explain what we regard 
as the major features of Nigeria's 
national crisis. These in our view, are 
four, and all of them are rooted in 
the dependant capitalist nature of 
Nigerian society, in the specific stage 
of decay this society has now reached, 
and in the functions assigned to it 
in the imperialist scheme of things. 


The four features are: 


the absolute, and rapid, decline in 
the levels of the production of 
goods and services, and of invest- 
ment and employment throughout 
the country; 


the creeping paralysis of public 
services due to the systematic pil- 
lage of public resources and the 
large-scale hoarding of these in the 
country and overseas; 
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the deliberate generation of con- 
fusion, insecurity, communalism and 
individualism, at all levels, in order 
to divide and divert the growing 
popular opposition to the system 
into futile directions, particularly 
into backward, tribalist and section- 
al policies; and 


the subversion of some key consti- 
tutional provisions of fundamental 
human rights, and of the democratic 
process, in order to undermine the 
growing political activity of the 
masses and to prepare conditions 
for imposing a fascist civilian or 
military dictatorship if the current 
trend of popular radicalisation is 
not contained by rigged elections. 


The first feature, for example, in- 
volves not only the absolute and rapid 
decline in the agricultural, industrial 
and other sectors of production, but 
also in investment and employment, 
throughout the country. 

These are accompanied by inflation, 
severe shortages of essential commodi- 
ties, growing indebtedness and general- 
ised pauperisation, not only of peasants 
and petty traders, but also of workers, 
professionals and businessmen. | believe 
that most students are also becoming 
impoverished. 

Even the Manufacturers Association 
of Nigeria, whose leading members, 
like its President, Chief Jerome Udoji, 
and stalwarts of the National Party 
of Nigeria have, in numerious memos 
and statements, bitterly complained 
about how the so-called ‘‘economic 
stabilisation” measures of President 
Shagari have, in the last one year only, 
worsened the economic situation. 

That even some NPN stalwarts, 
who happen to be connected with 
productive enterprises, have bitterly 


complained to the NPN Federal Gov- 
ernment, but the catastrophic econ- 
omic decline continues to close fac- 
tories and plants daily all over the 
country. This illustrates vividly the 
second feature of this national crisis. 
This is the creeping paralysis of public 
institutions, and public services, due 
to the systematic private pillage of 
public resources which has now be- 
come the very basis of the operations 
of the NPN Federal Government. 
This NPN Federal Government of 
course controls about 90% of the 
economy of this country including all 
the commanding heights. 


EXPOSING THE COVER-UP 

This government tries to cover-up 
its criminal responsibility for this 
crisis with all sorts of fictional stories. 
The most widespread of these fictional 
stories is that the economic aspect of 
this crisis is caused by an “‘oil-glut’’ 
and a world economic recession. 

They attempt to dazzle and confuse 
us by exaggerating the significance 
of short-term, marginal changes in the 
price of crude oil and in the volume 
produced. Thus the recent decline 
in the price of a barrel of crude oil, 
from 34 dollars down to 29 dollars, 
or a fall of daily production to below 
one million barrels are blown out of 
all proportion, and made to appear 
to be the cause of the worsening econ- 
omic situation. 

You intellectuals, students and wor- 
kers should be the first to see through 
such shoddy tricks and then widely 
expose them for all the people to 
understand. 

You should tell them that in order 
to assess whether it is true that we are 
suffering from an oil-glut, we have to 
look at the changes in the price of 
crude oil, the volume produced and ex- 
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ported over a ten-year or at least a 
five-year period; and not just since 
April, 1982, or even 1 October, 1979. 

Unless you are vigilant you shall 
fall into the ridiculous position of 
being made to believe that Nigeria 
is suffering from an oil-glut because 
the revenue the Federal Government 
expected to get from oil is not forth- 
coming. You shall then begin to accept 
as beyond our control the hardship 
and suffering now inflicted on us and 
you will sink into passivity and individ- 
ual self-pity, or some other form of 
escapism from our actual political, 
social, and economic reality. 

This is like being fooled by a confi- 
dence-trickster into believing that be- 
cause the income he was expecting 
did not materialise he has become 
poverty-stricken and the fault lies 
with others, and not himself. If you 
ask the confidence-trickster to tell 
you what his income is and how it 
compared with what it was, and how 
much his family and other circumstan- 
ces have changed, since you are not 
interested in what he expected to earn, 
he is likely to change the subject. The 
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NPN Federal Government is in the 
case of the economy, the confidence- 
trickster. 

It is in the light of this that we 
should ask the question how can Ni- 
geria be suffering from an_ oil-glut 
when in the ten years 1973-1983, 
the price of a single barrel of Nigerian 
crude oil has gone up from 4.80 dollars 
in 1973 to 29 dollars today in 1983? 
That it has multiplied six times! That 
is a rise of 600%!! 

How can the price of a commodity 
multiply six times in ten years, and the 
country exporting that commodity 
complain of suffering economically 
when neither its population nor in- 
flation has gone up by even half of 
that multiple? 

If we take the five year period we 
find that there is no basis whatsoever 
for blaming oil for the current crisis, 
unless we blame it for not fulfilling 
the greedy expectations of those run- 
ning the NPN Federal Government! 

In February, 1983, that is three 
months ago when we are supposed to 
be in the middle of an oil-glut, the 
average daily production was said to 


have been low at 666,560 barrels per 
day. But at the current price of 29 
dollars per barrel, this brought an 
income, from the amount exported, 
of about 20 million dollars per day! 
How can a country earning an average 
of about 20 million dollars per day 
— and this is what we have been earn- 
ing since early 1982 — be said to be 
suffering from any form of glut? 

Five years ago in February, 1978, 
the volume of oil produced was two 
and a-half times this amount (1,56 
million barrels per day). But at that 
time, when everybody believed we 
were enjoying an oil-boom, the price 
was just over half the present price 
(14.82 dollars per barrel), and the 
income was about 23 million dollars. 

What is it in this country that has 
changed such that an average daily 
income of 20 million dollars from 
crude oil exports should be regarded 
as a disaster today, while it was rarely 
ever attained for all the decade of the 
oil boom? 

Clearly, there is something seriously 
wrong somewhere! 

If it is actually true that we are 
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suffering economically because of an 
“oil-glut’’ and the world recession, 
why do we still see a tiny class of 
Nigerians wallowing in wealth; buying 
and building mansions abroad; impor- 
ting limousines, jewellery and jet 
planes and foreign pilots? If there 
is no foreign exchange to import raw 
material to make Omo or Premier 
soap or maggi cubes, how come some 
Nigerians have enough foreign exchange 
to import the most fantastic luxury 
items and pay for them in foreign 
exchange? Are there two Nigerias? 
One suffering from the “oil-glut’’ and 
world recession? And another enjoy- 
ing luxury as a result of the oil-glut 
and the recession? 


POLITICAL RESPONSIBILTY 

This is where | come to the central 
question | want to pose to you in 
this lecture. In the face of this grave 
national crisis, cattsed by a bankrupt 
socio-economic system, sustained by 
a tiny reactionary class who use it to 
milk and mortgage our country, what 
are the political responsibilities of 
Nigerian workers, intellectuals and stu- 
dents? Do they have any, beyond 
fighting for their individual and group 
self-interest? 

Although the figures are not reliable, 
it would appear to be safe to say that 
the working class, including the land- 
less agricultural labourers with their 
families, constitute around 10 million 
people in this country. This would be 
one eighth of the estimated population 
of 80 million. 

Together with intellectual workers 
and students, the working class, partic- 
ularly those employed in the manu- 
facturing, power, transport and other 
modern sectors are more concentrated 


and possess more modern skills, scientific 
knowledge and the capacity for collective 
organisation than other social groupings 
in the country. Constituted around the 
working class, and closely integrated 
with the peasantry, with its tremendous 
capacity for sustained struggle, such a 
social grouping should be the vanguard 
of all the oppressed people of this 
country. 

It was the 1945 General Strike, 
led by our National President, Chief 
(Dr) Michael Imoudu, which laid 
the foundation for the struggle for 
independence. It was twenty-one coal 
miners at Iva Valley, near Enugu, who 
laid down their lives in the British 
colonialist massacre of 18 November, 
1949 who are the true heroes and 


matyrs of our independence. It was 
these and other forms of struggle 
by the workers, peasants, students 


and intellectuals which actually forced 
the British to the tables of the consti- 
tutional conferences, about which we 
hear so much. The key role of intellect- 
uals and students alongside the workers 
and peasants particularly of the Zikists 


and NEPU militants is now well-known. 
When the British tried to impose 


a Defence Pact to maintain its direct 
military occupation of the Country 
after independence, it was the students 
jand intellectuals whose active opposi- 
tion and popular mobilisation of work- 
ers and other popular strata led to 
the abrogation of the Anglo-Nigerian 
Defence Pact in 1962. This was a major 
watershed in the struggle for National 
independence. 

In the light of the special positions 
of workers, students and intellectuals 
in Nigerian society today and in the 
past the struggles for national indepen- 
dence and social progress what are their 
political responsibilities now? 

| know that some students among you 


have already got the answer. They 
see their political responsibilities begin- 
ning and ending with the filling of 
their pockets by parading around as 
the elites of their communities, tribes, 
or religious groups. Others, less ambi- 
tious, want to take a lower profile 
in the rat-race, by getting secure and 
comfortable jobs and promoting their 
individual careers. 

To all those who feel that their 
political responsibilities are to them- 
selves alone, | believe it is time they 
are told, you are living under an il- 
lusion. 

The magnitude of the crisis facing 
this country, the size and youth of the 
grasping bourgeoisie sucking the coun- 
try’s life-blood, do not give room for 
ali of you to get far. But for the rest, 
you are going to barter your patriotism, 
self-respect and human dignity to be- 
come essentially a hustler, living a life 
of insecurity, psychological and material. 
There is no future in that direction for 
any decent young Nigerian. 

Your political responsibility, like 
that of the workers, is to join or to 
create political parties which are com- 
mitted and capable of fighting for the 
liberation of our country from the 
present bankrupt system. 

Our Party, the Peoples Redemption 
Party, has a membership which is 
made up of over 95% of peasants, 


artisans and petty-traders, workers, 
intellectuals and students. All our 
local constituency and local govern- 


ment branches are led by peasants, 
petty traders and workers. We stand 
apart from all other political parties 
in this social composition rooted among 
the people. 

Our goal is the building of a new 


social order, as a stage towards the 
Construction of Socialism on a scientific 
basis. 
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Caribbean Diary 


Changing Sides in 
Caribbean Politics 


The sharpening of the political crisis 
in the Caribbean has pushed two of 
the radical political organisations into 
alliances with well known reactionary 
parties. 


In| Antigua the Antiguan Carib- 
bean Liberation Movement, whose 
leaders the former has consistently 


denounced as corrupt or reactionary, 
are engaged in talks aimed at reaching 
some kind of accommodation between 
now and the next general elections. 

The UPM was formed when former 
premier, George Walters, broke away 
from the main opposition party, the 
Progressive Labour Movement. 

In Dominica two of the three fac- 
tions of the Dominican Labour Party 
have agreed to regroup following the 
split in the midst of the insurrection 
against the Patrick John regime in 
1979. Former Prime Minister, Olivia 
Seraphin, is leader of the reunited 
Dominica Labour Party. 

A Constitution Commission has been 
recently appointed by the Grenada Gov- 


ernment with the brief that the new 
constitution reflect the concept of 
popular democracy. That was the 
first of four principles to which the 
Commissioners would adhere. 

The second is based on the regime’s 
efforts to ensure a better standard 
of living for its working people inclu- 
ding the building of a new and just 
society. The third principle centres 
on the need to ensure that violations 
and abuses of democratic rights and 
the corruption so widespread during 
the Eric Gairy regime do not occur. 

Finally the Commissioners must 
adhere to the fourth principle which 
covers public accountability, including 
the right to recall officials who per- 
form unsatisfactorily. 

The Commission would be chaired 
by Trinidadian civil rights lawyer 
Allan Alexander and will have as one 
of its key members, Richard Hart, 
former West Indian political activist 
here in the U.K. He is presently At- 
torney General in Grenada. 


Seaga 
in Difficulties 


The Jamaican government under the 
leadership of Edward Seaga, has an- 
nounced new austerity measures. Gas- 
oline, air fares and drugs head a long 
list of commodity and consumer items 
which attracted massive price increases. 

The government was disciplined into 
these drastic measures, by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, having failed 
to meet one of the IMF’s tests. 

The government has been on a 
borrowing spree ever since its return 
to power reaching the astronomical 
sum of one billion U.S. dollars in 2% 
years. Bauxite production has fallen 
some 50% and thousands of workers 
have been retrenched in every sector. 
Election promises that 97,633 jobs 
would be created now looks as a sick, 
sad and sorry joke. 

While the economy deteriorates, 
Seaga is attempting to focus the pop- 
ulation on what he refers to as an 
absence of Human Rights in Grenada. 
Opposition leader, Michael Manley, 
expects a snap election to be called 
next year. 


Workers Imprisoned in T & T 


14 members and officials of the Oil- 
fields Workers Trade Union in Trini- 
dad and Tobago were recently jailed 
for contempt of court. It is alleged 
that they failed to comply with an 
injunction to leave the premises of 
a local biscuit factory, Bermudez 
& Co, where the workers and union 
officials were involved in a sit-in. 

The conflict occurred when the 
management at the factory issued 
redundancy notices to a group of 
workers contrary to the procedure 
laid down in the agreement with the 
Union. The procedure required the 
management to give notice to the 
union before redundancy notices were 
issued. 

During the negotiations over the 
issuing of notices the management 
representatives walked out. The ne- 
gotiators and workers remained in 
the factorv awaiting the management's 
return. After waiting for several days 
and nights the injunction was served. 

The Union’s executive awarded the 
La Brea Charles medal to each of the 
14 workers. La Brea Charles, a former 
oil-worker, was shot and killed by 
the colonial police in 1939 during 
the struggles to establish the Union. 


Asian Diary 


CIA in India 


Whenever there’s trouble in India the 
government screams ‘foreign agitation’’. 
In interviews to the newspapers during 
the Assam riots and now under the pres- 
sure of the agitation by the Akali Dal 
party of Sikhs in the Punjab, Mrs In- 
dira Gandhi has hinted that the CIA 
or other foreign agencies have been 
engaged in destablilisation. 


In the last months, with the pub- 
lication of two American books, sev- 
eral thunderous allegations about CIA 
activity in India have emerged. On 
July 7, MPs from both the opposition 
and from the ruling Congress (Indira) 
called for a thorough investigation 
of these allegations. 


The first of them was the revel- 
ation in journalise Seymour Hersh’s 
book, The Price of Power: Kissinger 
in the Nixon White House, that former 
prime minister Morarji Desai was on 
the payroll of the CIA between the 
late sixties and early seventies. The 
book claims that Desai, a follower 
of Mahatma Gandhi, a man of ascetic 
character and a prudishly stiff public 
image, received 20,000 dollars a year 
from the CIA in the Johnson admin- 
istration and was their man in the In- 
dian cabinet. It has always been known 
that Desai was pro—America and anti- 
communist, but before this revelation 


it was never suggested that he had made 
even partisan disclosures let alone 
being involved in over paid-for 
treachery. Mr Desai denies the _ alle- 
gation as do Henry Kissinger and 
several officials involved with the 
intelligence gathering agencies of the 
USA in those years, and Desai is now 
suing Mr Hersh for over £3.3 million 
in the US courts. Hersh is, adamant. 
He told journalists last week that he 
was certain of his story and had cross 
checked it carefully. The case may 
reveal more. 


To add to the sensation Indira 
Gandhi, early in June, speaking to 
a Middle East correspondent, made 
the surprising allegation that her daugh- 
ter-in-law Maneka Gandhi, now her 
political rival, was planted in her house- 
hold by a foreign agency. She clearly 
meant the CIA but didn’t name it. 
The prime minister repeated the al- 
legation in a meeting of the Congress 
Party, breaking off her prepared agen- 
da speech on Punjab to make this al- 
legation in public and in tears. To 
Maneka the allegation was something 
of a gift. Carrying on her war with 
her powerful mother-in-law, she wrote 
a press release which questioned the 
prime minister’s sanity attributing it to 
age and overwork. 


The other revelation that is only 
now beginning to cause controversy 
in the India press is really an old story. 
David Moynihan, the former US Am- 
bassador in New Delhi,-wrote in his 
memoirs, A Dangerous Place, in 1979 
that the Congress Party and Mrs Gandhi 


received CIA funds. The argument 
over whether Mrs Gandhi or her oppon- 
ents or both got funds or whether the 
dissident rebellious movements in As- 
sam and Punjab are actually CIA fun- 
ded has now developed because of 
Mrs Gandhi's allegations against Man- 
eka. David Selbourne, who writes 
despatches for Britain from South 
Asia, and was recently banned from 
Sri Lanka, used Moynihan’s  revel- 
ation or allegation to the effect that 
the ‘Socialist’ pretences of Mrs Gand- 
hi are an open and international joke. 

Allegations of this nature in any 
European country would be relent- 
lessly pursued by parliamentarians and 
investigative journalists. In India they 
seem to have made no dent in the 
reputations of the politicians involved. 
The public of India is cynical about 
the conduct of the political elite that 
rules it and takes the allegations and 
counter-revelations as only so much 
more evidence of the openly known 
and well-documented corruption of 
its ruling bureaucracy. 
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Life Under 
Burnham 


ERIC HUNTLEY 
& G Three years after the assass- 

ination of Dr Walter Rodney 
by agents of the Burnham government 
the working class of Guyana is attempt- 
ing to force some concessions out of the 
regime. 


The general issue--concerns food 
shortages and more specifically the 
demand that the traditional wheat flour 
should be imported for local consump- 
tion in place of the local flour made from 
white rice. 


A diet of white rice, shorn of the 
nutritive brown husk has led to the 
prevalence of Beri-Beri. Deaths from 
Beri-Beri and malnutrition, particu- 
larly among children and those adults 
in institutions like prisons, army and 
hospitals, have galvanised workers into 
industrial and political action. 


Consumers in Guyana have, over 
the years, been disciplined into ac- 
cepting scarcities of most essentials 
such as cooking oils, flour, cheese, 
milk and sugar. However, what has 
angered them is that while imports 
of essentials have been pruned to the 
bone, foreign exchange earnings go 
to pay not for essential drugs and 
foodstuffs but for arms and the jun- 
ketings of the regime. 

The ‘Catholice Standard’ of March 
6 has estimated that it cost the tax- 
payers over GS 1 million for a del- 
egation of fifty to attend the Non- 
Aligned Nations Conference held in 
Delhi earlier this year. Observers have 
reported that a delegation returned 
joaded with wheat flour and other 
scarce and banned goods for their 
own personal consumption. Expen- 


diture on arms remains guess work, 
however most observers admit that 
Guyana is the most militarised of the 
English speaking Caribbean. One in 
thirtyfive of the population is in some 
kind of military or para-military ser- 
vice. It is this double standard which 
has partly provoked workers at the 
bauxite mining industry into chal- 
lenging the regime by deciding to 
take strike action. 

The location of the strike is im- 
portant for many reasons. The main 
centre of bauxite mining is at McKen- 
zie. Workers have refused to accept 
the new name Linden for the town. 
Linden is one of Burnham's Christian 
names. The town, a former strong- 
hold of the regime, is predominantly 
Afro-Guyanese and is the country’s 
main foreign exchange earner. 


‘A food hero is anyone arrested 
while struggling for food’ 


At first the workers went on strike 
on June 2 demanding the return of 
wheat flour and other essential food 
supplies in the shops. The strike, in- 
tended to be a weekly one-day stop- 
page, was immediately supported by 
workers in the sugar industry, predom- 
inantly Indo-Guyanese. On the second 
one-day a week stoppage, which took 
place on June 6, the government res- 
ponded by imposing a three day work- 
ing week on the bauxite industry. 
Faced with this flagrant violation of 
the collective labour agreement, the 
workers decided that the _ original 
decision to stage a one-day a week 
strike should be replaced by an all 


out strike over the three-day work 
week. In the words of the workers, 
if they can barely live on the wages 
for a 40 hour week then the impo- 
sition of a three-day week means 
starvation. 

Workers in the sugar industry, many 
of whom have been arrested, have 
also joined the strike. Both sectors 
have responded by setting-up four 
Sugar and Bauxite Unity Committees 
to co-ordinate their struggles. One 
of the first decisions of the Committee 
was to fix monthly quotas of Food 
Heroes. A Food Hero is anyone ar- 
rested while struggling for food. 

In the committee’s own words... 
‘their aim is not to make changes in 
the government which people are 
free to fight for by themselves, but 
our aim is to bring back on the mar- 
ket supplies of wheat flour, split peas, 
cooking oil, salt, sugar, milk and other 
essential goods.’ ‘Food Heroes’ ar- 
rested on the West Coast Demerara 
include the following: Walter Raghu, 
Wilfred Griffith, Neil Harvey, Pandit 
Sabaschand Persaud (arrested for taking 
photographs) Alistair Brown, Lall Be- 
harry, Madan Pidiah,- Doodnauth, Per- 
saud Ramdhani and Sookraj Welch. 
Doodnauth and Neil Harvey were 
beaten by the police. 

That the government has reduced 
the working people of Guyana, with 
a population of less than a million 
and 89,000 square miles of territory, 
and for generations considered the 
bread-basket of the Caribben, to the 
necessity of struggling to avoid star- 
vation remains the strongest indict- 
ment of the Burnham regime. 

Let a retired watchman speak for 
himself as he does in a letter to a 
friend overseas. ‘‘Well. . . . as for times 
its rotten and stink. One could hardly 
bare what going on at present in Guy- 
ana. The government will tell the world 
we are not starving here yes, but what 
are the things we are having to eat? 


Strictly rice all day long or provision 
who could be able to buy plantain 
or cassava not withstanding the Yam 
and Eddoes you cash cant afford 
you to purchase a meal of provision 
for a family of three or four. The 
government says they haven’t wheat 
flour and yet one could not be seen 
with a pound or two for the police 
or custom to seize it away from you 


you with a charge before 99 


the magistrate. . .”’ 

The title of this column means what it says. 
The column is open to our readership to say 
what it likes and how in a manner of its 
choosing, Its contents are not necessarily the 
views of the Race Today Collective. 
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Gower & 
Richards 


Gower is making great claims for him- 
self, by the consistency of his scoring 
and his increased capacity to hit the 
ball, even in representative matches. 
In other words, he is laying claim 
to that most indefinable person the 
best batsman of the day. His only rival, 
if you can use the term rival, is of 
course Viv Richards. 

I find it most interesting to look 
at each of them and see not only 
what they are, but what they repre- 
sent, what they symbolise. When I 
think of Gower, I have a special feel- 
ing for him. Because in the early days, 
when it was clear to me that here was 
a great batsman, there were other 
people who did not see it, and I had 
to write rather strongly to draw their 
attention to what they were missing. 
He has improved steadily, and now- 
adays I am particularly impressed with 
the easy way in which he will hit 
six after six in an innings. He isn’t 
slogging, but hitting, standing up 
comfortably and hitting the ball over 
the boundary. 

Nevertheless, Gower brings to my 
mind the English tradition of Test 
Match batting. I see Gower in the line 
of Hutton or Boycott. He is a greater 
stroke player than either Hutton or 
Boycott. But nevertheless there is an 
atmosphere of solidarity, of attention 
to detail, and playing the game in an 


‘Weekes, Walcott and Worrell. They 


ordinary way (as a man of genius can be 
ordinary) that is characteristic of the 
English tradition. Nobody need tell me 
about Dexter and Compton, but I think 
that Gower belongs to the tradition 
which was established by Boycott and 
Hutton, not to go further back. 

On the other hand, when | think of 
Richards, what comes into my mind? 


are very different from Hutton and 
Boycott. It’s not a question of com- 
parison. A great player brings- his 
greatness to the wicket, and you, if 
he is on your side, you welcome it, 
and if you are merely looking at the 
game, you enjoy it. At the same time, 
in addition to Weekes, Worrell and 
Walcott, there is Kanhai and Sobers. 
I have believed for years that Kanhai 
is underestimated. He is one of the 
greatest batsmen of the present age 
or any other time. But it is to that 
tradition that Richards belongs. 
However I want to end this by saying 
that I don’t believe we have yet seen 
the end of Gower. His is on his way, 
and ultimately we may have the greatest 
English batsman we have had for the 
last fifty years. I note that he is sound- 
er than ever, and he has always been 
sound. But while he is hitting those 
sixes, he has not lost one ounce of his 
attention to the fundamentals of the 
game. He has reached very far, but 
he is on his way to much further. 


BOGLE—L’OUVERTURE PUBLICATIONS 


New Titles 


EASTER MONDAY BLUES 


TOUCH MI, TELL MI! by Valerie Bloom £2.95 


JAMAICA by Andrew Salkey £2.95 
HOUR OF ASSASSINS AND 
OTHER POEMS by Cecil Rajendra £2.95 


(dedicated to Dr. Walter Rodney) 
New Fiction 


RAILTON BLUES 
a novel about life in Brixton 


by David Simon £3.50 


New Editions 


GROUNDINGS WITH MY BROTHERS 
HOW EUROPE UNDERDEVELOPED 
AFRICA 


by Dr. Walter Rodney 


Bogle—L’Ouverture Publications, 5a Chignell Place London W13 OTJ 


Poise and power, Viv Richards steers 
Mohinder off the back foot during his 
century at The Oval. 


by Accabre Huntley £2.95 


involved in the attempted robbery 
of an elderly white woman, which 
results in her death. Not only is she 
raped, but the lighted bulb of a stan- 
dard lamp is applied to the soles of 
her feet. It has been established that 
Mark is unemployed, a man of leisure 
who could take time. But are we really - 
to believe that a youth who slurps 
orangeade from a tin goes in for these 
sorts of refinements? Dennis indulges 
his taste for the cheap and nasty through- 
out the evening. The son is not the only 
member of the family with a skeleton 
in the cupboard so to speak. The rest 
of the family’s come clattering forth 
at regular intervals. Mother Carmen, 
professional nurse and devoted wife 
and mother, regrets the love of her 
life, a red-skinned man she abandoned © 
to marry Burt a black-skinned man 
who was about to hit the road to 
born in Jamaica and raised in Britain) Britain and prosperity. Burt, seemingly 
that he would have the stalwart head of the house, scared 
stiff now the boom-time of the 60s 

f has dissolved into the recession of 
bit of it. The play comes over like a the 80s, is secretly planning to retreat — 
3D version of a shock horror expose to the West Indies. Daughter Yvonne 
in a cheap tabloid on the burning fails to introduce her boyfriend to 
issues of our times — the youth of her parents because he is white, not, 
today! the new woman! racial pre- as they fondly imagine, because she 


Over 
the top 


Beyond the ‘A’ Penny Steps 
A play by Tony Dennis 


Reviewed by Akua Rugg judice! . is too busy studying for ‘A’ levels. 
Mr Dennis, who wrote for the One gets the overwhelming impression 
Plays written by black authors are papers before writing for the stage, by the end of the evening that the 
now staples of the diet offered by presents us with a series of characters tragedy that befalls the family stems 
fringe theatres of the more estabished | and events as eyecatching and mind- | from each individual’s psychological — 
sort. An example of this trend is the boggling as a headline. Having thought | weaknesses. 
production “Beyond the ‘A’ Penny up the headline, it is as if Dennis has The play is structured like a soap — 
Steps”, which opened in June at the difficulty writing the column. His opera. The many scenes, far more than 
Tricycle Theatre in Kilburn. way round this obstacle is to treat in a conventional stage play, are like _ 
The play is also part of another every incident in a sensational manner. | episodes, complete in themselves, of 
cultural phenomenon. It matches almost Mark, the son of the house, gets a long running T.V. series, with the — 


character for character a number of 
other plays recently performed on the 
London stage written by West Indian — 
authors. The theme of these plays 
concerns the different ways generations 
within a single black family cope 
with surviving in a society with the 
odds stacked against them. It is no 
coincidence that these plays have 
emerged at this point in time, in a 
decade whose opening years have been 
marked by blacks taking to the streets 
to protest and engage in open warfare 
on a massive scale. Some twenty years 
ago in America, during the period 
of the black power movement, Lorraine 
Hansbury wrote a play which is a clsssic 
study of blacks caught in transition 
between old and new values and a 
shift in the political climate. The play 
took its title, “A Raisin in the Sun”, 
from a Langston Hughes poem and is 
a response, as is “Beyond the ‘A’ 
Penny Steps”, to a number of ques- 
tions asked by it. 
One would have thought, given 
Tony Dennis’ background (he was 
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Judith Jacob and Ruddy L. Davis in Beyond The ‘A’ Penny Steps at Tricycle Theatre. 


Photo: Christopher Pearce (Panic Pictures). 


advantage that you wait only a matter 
_| of minutes rather than days to learn | 
| the outcome of the numerous crises 
and cliff hangings. Like any writer 
/of soap opera Dennis can take for 
granted his audience’s familiarity 
with his theme. They have seen it 
| all before in Cas Phillip’s “Where | 
_| There is Darkness’’, Michael Macmil- 
lan’s “Night Duty”, Edgar White’s 
“Nine Nights”’. 

The direction of the play is as 
| slack as some of the events that take 
place. When the father beats his son, 
| although the latter is shown dramati- 
; cally arching his back, the belt could 
quite clearly be seen making contact 
| with the floor. Stephen McFarlane 
__ | plays son Mark to evil perfection — 


a little black cuckoo using the family 
nest as safehouse whilst on the run 
from the police. Mona Hammond, real 
professional that she is, with little 
assistance from the author, carries 
off her role as mother on automatic 
pilot. Judith Jacob as the black in blue 
stockings, with plenty of assistance 
from the wardrobe department looks 
her part. Ruddy L. Davis performs 
the role of violent paterfamilias in 
suitably musclebound fashion. 

Budding black playwrights like Tony 
Dennis need to apply themselves to 
perfecting the skills required for their 
craft. If they do not, the bandwagon 
they’re presently riding could, once 
the current vogue for black plays ends, 
turn into a hearse. 


y TONY DENNIS 


broken 


One Day in my Life 

| by Bobby Sands 
Pluto Press £2.95 

Reviewed by Julia Attwater 


On May 7, 1981 100,000 mourners 
attended the funeral of Bobby Sands. 


British Government by his historic 
election to Parliament as M.P. for 


Fermanagh/South Tyrone, thereby pro- 


ving public support for Republicanism. 


‘He also became the first interned P.O.W. 


© join that most sacred of British — 
stitutions. 

_In 1976, unable to defeat the Irish 
Republican Army, the British Govern- 
ment turned the jails into the last ditch 
of war. Suspects were given different 
treatment to ODCs (Ordinary Decent 
Criminals!): they were sentenced with- 
out juries, interned without trial, 

_| denied political status and thus the 
wearing of their own clothes and re- 

| fused ordinary ‘privileges’. Thus began 
the blanket protest, which escalated 
into the ‘dirty’ protest when prison 
warders began humiliating their in- 
ternees by restricting slopping out 
opportunities and throwing excrement 
and urine back into cells. 

In 1978 the Hunger Strikes began, 
not for the first time in Ireland’s long 
struggle to be free. At the time Sands 
wrote: ‘I am a political prisoner. | 
am a political prisoner because I am a 
casualty of a perennial war that is 
being fought between the oppressed 
Irish people, and an alien, oppressive, 
unwanted regime that refuses to with- 
draw from our land... . J am not 


By the time of his death he had become 
world famous for out-manoeuvering the | 


dying just to attempt to end the bar- 
barity of H Block, or to gain rightful 
recognition as a political prisoner, but 
primarily because what is lost here 
is lost for the Republic.” (Diary, Mar 
81). 

“One Day in My Life‘ is part of the 
raw literature of the H Block, written 
during the no-wash protest under the 
| most depressing of conditions. Its 
hundred pages were written on toilet 
paper which was smuggled out in spite 
of daily internal body searches carried 


account of one day of thousands 


out by sadistic warders. It is a harrowing 


mood fluctuates somewhere between 
fear and depression. His worst enemy 
is boredom, but his greatest strength 
is a superhuman determination not 
to be broken — ‘I would face the 
imperial might of their entire tor- 
turous arsenal rather than succumb’. 
The main ‘characters’ of this story 
(apart from Sands himself) are the 


warders. [f this were a piece of fiction 
one would criticise the author for 
lack of authenticity; as a piece of fact, 
the warders exemplify the depths of 
subhuman activity to which imperialism 
has to stoop. Sands exacts his revenge 
on them with some tough images: 
they are either objects or beasts of 
prey or sick idiots — crows, revellers 
in blood, Belsen types, rat-faced, drunk- 
ards, Bears — but above and beyond 
everything war criminals who will be 
left defenceless when the British desert 
them, or when they are caught off 


' guard outside the security of Long 


Kesh. Sands is not without sorrow 
for them — ‘What would their wives 
and children say if they knew just 
how much suffering, grief and tor- 
ture they were causing and perpe- 
trating upon hundreds of naked men?’ 
— but a greater joy is found in the 
inevitability of a tide turned — ‘We'll 
get those bastards someday. . we'll 
see how big they are then. For the 
present they are left to the vicarious 
pleasures gained from scrubbing raw 
wounds, dishing up rotten food, flood- 
ing or hosing ammonia into occupied 
cells. 

The other participants in this night- 


mare ate the visiting families. The 


shared joy on these rare occasions 


is moving, and the support is mutual. 
They bring two precious commodities, 
tobacco and news. All cell-mates share 
these, a light relief and moral booster 
compared to the helpless listening 
to the sounds of comrades being bru- 
talised. Noises and silences are central 
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Sands’ 


ranee, 
his daily 
‘proper a 
‘Guilt/inr 
chosen is: 
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to the book’s chilling atmosphere. 
Each sound has the perspective ap- 
propriate for such a setting. Every 
noise of the warders and their apparatus 
is deafening by comparison to the 
intentional muteness of the internees. 
At night there is sound of an altogether 
different tune, Rebel songs, news in 
Gaelic, chanting of the Rosary etc. 
strength of style rests in 
understatement, this having the apt 
effect of an insight into a stark, harsh 
reality where each horror must get 
our full attention. Sometimes, however, 
his style is lyrical, particularly when 
thoughts turn to freedom — ‘Wouldn’t 
it be comforting to feel the fresh 
texture of a leaf on a tree’ or “I rolled 
over again freezing and the snow came 
in the window on top of my blankets. 
“‘Tiocfaidh ar la’ I said to myself 
‘Tiocfaidh ar la’ (Our day will come).” 

What shines through this intimate — 
account is the nature of the man him- 
self. We feel a young man with a clarity 
of purpose, the struggle to be free, 
and a determined, unbroken spirit 
fed by humour and faith. Would that 
this simple book be read by those 
who prefer not to know. 


Hour of Assassins & Other Poems —sT 
by Cecil Rajendra 
Touch Mi; Tell Mi 


by Valerie Bloom 
Bogle-L’ Ouverture Publications 


Reviewed by Imruh Bakari Caesar 


The title poem, Hour Of Assassins, of 
this the sixth volume of poetry by Cecil 
Rajendra is dedicated to the memory of 
Walter Rodney whose assassination in 
Georgetown, Guyana, in June 1980 
jolted many to focus once again on the 
fragile nature of human existence and 
the possible consequences of any action 
which does not contribute towards sus- 
taining what Rajendra calls the “Repub- 
lic of Contradicta’. Here he writes, 

. Revolution is found/ on the back- 
pocket/ of a pair of blue jeans/ and/ 
their Freedom comes/ in a packet/ of 
imported sanitary towels’, 

Rajendra writes from the paradoxical 
position of being a lawyer in a Third 
World country. Here he is at-odds with 
the conservative stance of the social 
class of which he is professionally a part. 
He refuses the option to ‘*. . . chose 
silence/fei~~1 “‘'ndness/ plead igno- 


rk Side of Trees). In 

: he observes that 

nore important than 
The path he has 

tain one where‘... To 


(of. . ./ flense the bo 


subtlety. - out mi false teet!. . 


attitude of contemp 


over./ For weeks now, poems/ arrive 


draw breath in these 1 to walk | pleasure, and like Ms Bloom, the reader 
with danger/ only the dead < ve/ _| might be moved to say ‘Jamaica language 
to look over their shoulder.’ (Privi sweet yuh know bwoy.. .” 
Of The Dead). | What is likely to be missed, however, 
What emerges from are the dramatic gestures and vocal 
intonations that are essential to this 
oral poetry. Humour and drama give 
these poems their special quality. This 


aspersions by infere can be clearly seen in ‘Mek Ah Ketch 
direct accusation. He wri . _ | Har’. Here a noisey bully has to beat an 
the Houses of. . ./ well. ( undignified, but stylish retreat when 


confronted by her opponent. In ‘Lef mi 
Tings’ the much abused protagonist has 
been pushed to the limits of his tolerance 
Eastern script, | by ‘Bredda Donal’ who has got into the 
While graffiti | habit of borrowing everything his 

on these pages | brother owns. In the end the final plea 
there is an comes: “Mi haffe put a stop to i’/ Mia 
beg yuh fe tap do it,/ Mi noh mine yuh 
wear mi clothes dem,/ But beg yon teck 


> 


pieces of... ./ are flu 
One cannot help vis 
written in some for 
a kind of visual graf 

may be what is conjure 
it should be stated tk 
absence of anarchism, 
are highly charged with sensitivity and — 


sing these poems 


The title Touch Mi: Tell Mi: evokes 
images of gossiping women. This style © 
of dialogue infuses the poems with 
intimacy and heightens the creative use 
ofthelanguage. —sT 
The poetic form is strictly within the 
‘traditional English quatrian. It is a form — 
_ 4 that Caribbean children learn early in — 
‘2 _ | life at school and in church. Through 
mastery of the Jamaican language, in _ 
what would be its classic form, Ms 
Bloom is able to bring a candid and - 
perceptive view of issues and incidents _ 
far removed from the rural scene. 
She moves from hostages in Iran to _ 
Nuclear Power and on to being arrested 
in England. 


placed in the daily tabloi 
a little investigation, 


concerns Rajendra pa 
to his position as a p 
In the final section of the 
seems to be a search for some sort of 
resolution. He exorcises one of his — 
“‘Demons’, a Malaysian Professor/critic 
by posing the question *,.. Ever tried © 
stopping a tank/ with a neatly crafted 
stanza?. . .” and later ae inthe _ 
same poem ‘Confessional’, *... my con- 


with the poem Pract And Verse’ in 
which the poet confesses“... Yes, 
Law’s nit-picking/ demons have taken © 


still-born. . ./ My pen’s frozen/ i in that — 
cadaverous/ language of Statues...” 
The resolution remains pending in a 
brief moment of contemplation, In a 
way that is what the book seems to be 
about, reinforcing allegiances, assessing 
limitations, and keeping hope alive. 

While Rajendra speaks with his own 
voice, Valerie Bloom in her first book 
Touch Mi; Tell Mi; calls our attention to 
the voices of various characters and — 
their encounters with the world. The 
world is predominantly the Jamaican 
rural environment, but not surprisingly 
some of her characters also experience 
England. 

For those who have seen her, Ms 
Bloom is a performer, storyteller and 
folklorist. It takes nothing away from 
her work to recognise the influence of 
Jamaica’s Louise Bennett, and a continua- 
tion of the tradition established by this 
outstanding artist. 

Once the reader has become familiar 
with the written Jamaican word, Touch 
Mi; Tell Mi! will be read with a 


King and the 
movement 


Let the Trumpet Sound 
by Stephen Oates 
Search Press 


Reviewed by Jim Murray 


The trumpet sounds on every page 
of this biography of the late Martin 
Luther King, the black American 
civil rights campaigner. But the author, 
Stephen Oates, lost the civil rights 
movement about the same time that 
King did. 

For 500 pages Oates flattens out 
King and his times, gives us the same 
linear, deterministic history that we 
expect from television (At least on 
the tube we hear the voice and see 
the masses). Despite the intentions 
of the author, this book teaches how 
quickly a mass movement can create 
a new political landscape. 

Martin Luther King was the son, 
grandson, and great grandson of min- 
isters. In 1955, at the age of 25, he 
had a doctorate in Protestant the- 
theology, a pastorate in Montgomery 
Alabama, a loving wife and a brand 
new daughter. On December 5 of 
that year, a Monday, he found his 
political identity. 

At 6 am he looked out of his win- 
dow, elated and quite surprised to 
see no blacks on the first passing bus. 
A boycott had been called in the 
churches on the Sunday because the 
community was enraged at the arrest 
of Rosa Parks for not yielding her 
seat to a white, and the ministers 
needed to do something to prevent 
violence by “young Negro toughs.” 
At 3 pm King was elected President 
of the boyeott’s Montgomery Improve- 
ment Association, partly because the 
established black leaders thought the 
tactic would fail and they needed a 
scapegoat, someone new to the city. 
To their astonishment thousands turned 
out for that night’s mass meeting. 

King spoke. The form was Baptist 
fundamentalism (“‘tell it preacher! Lawd 
have mercy. . .””), the content was social 
gospel. Anchored by his study of Hegel, 
King combined moderation and mili- 
tancy: we want integration into our 
society and we want it now. The stra- 
tegy was stand up to your enemy with 
love. (Gandhian non-violent direct ac- 
tion emerged in the coming weeks.) 
King later said no historian could 
ever describe the meeting that night. 
“The real victory was in the mass 
meeting, where thousands of black 


On the balcony of the Lorraine Motel in Memphis, Tennessee, April 3, 1968. From left: 


Hosea Williams, Jesse Jackson, King, and Abernathy. (Wide World) 


Receiving the Nobel Peace Prize in Oslo, Norway, December 19, 1964. 


people stood revealed with a new 
sense of dignity and destiny.” Mont- 
gomery’s 50,000 blacks walked and 
organised car pools. At mass meetings 
in church twice a week, King spoke. 
After eleven months The Supreme 
Court reseated Rosa Parks, but the 
Civil Rights Movement had developed 
a life of its own. 

The Southern Christian Leadership 
Council was organised around King’s 
charisma. The SCLC’s first director 
was Ella Baker, the only woman with 
politics in King’s life. She wanted 
SCLC to become a mass organisational 
force emphasising collective enterprise 
over individual initiative. King clashed 
with her over this, asserting that ‘“‘he 
was going to lead because ‘the people’ 
wanted him to.” 

Ella Baker left SCLC to help form 
SNCC (The Student Nonviolent Coor- 
dinating Committee). SNCC did the sit- 
ins and voter registration work in alli- 
ance with the now wealthy SCLC. 


But their question was integration 
for whom? That position soon became 
integration into what? And within 
a few years SNCC became the organised 
base for Black Power’s attack on insti- 
tutionalised racism. The concept. of 
institutionalised oppression became the 
first principle of all radical politics. 
Meanwhile, television had made 
King a national figure overnight. Ninety 
per cent of his time, from 1957 to 
1968, was spent on the road, speaking 
and fundraising. The new generation 
of militants pushed him into campaigns 
against Northern slums and the Vietnam 
War. Stephen Oates censors the anti- 
imperialism analysis in King’s 1967 
Riverside Church anti-war speech and 
tells us King would not speak at anti-war 
rallies because people wore Che Guevara 
T-shirts. King was assassinated just 
before the Poor People’s Campaign 
in 1968. That was the closest his move- 
ment came to organising on a class basis 
against the economic system. 
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society, (Black on Black, Channel 
4, July 4), C L R James did not mention 
telévision. TV in America does two 
contradictory things. On the one hand, 
it draws us all toge 
ideas faster than any 
the other hand, TV’ 


American 
society 


The Best of CLR Janes | mediate speeds up t d alters our 
TV series for Channel 4 « sense of history. TV ges us as it 
by Penumbra brings us together. 

Reviewed by Jim Murray Many Americans, of all political 


views, would regard C L R’s celebration 
of the Black and antiwar movements 
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of the 60’s as old news, or nostalgic 
romanticism, because the movement 
that C L R sees within American society 
is not acknowledged on television. 
What James sees is a freedom move- 
ment led by Blacks, which has been 
developing since slave labor built 
the society. 


His other point, which he explains 
with references to US Presidents, is 
that the ruling class is unable to rule. 
As a class, US rulers have no vision 
of the future: their only notion of 
life is to destroy Russia, which they 
cannot do. This messsage, that the 
system is in a state of disorder, and 
has been since the Depression, is one 
that American television cannot hide. 


The proof of C L R’s position is 
that Reagan cannot find a Falklands 
War to reelect him. The antiwar.move- 
ment, which is rooted as strongly in 
the Black community as in society 
at large, prevents Reagan from sending 
troops to die anywhere. American 
television can say, “the President’s 
Options are limited,” that “critics of 
US foreign policy . . .” But it cannot 
say there is a movement within the — 
society which ties the President’s 
hands. 

C LR James is right: there is no 
telling what this movement will do 
next. That’s what I call exciting tele- 


vison. 


‘Women i in Resstance i in South Africa 
by Cherryl Walker 
Published by Onyx Press 
Reviewed by Jane Bryce : 
| This book, based on an MA thesis _ 

| by a white South African woman — 
academic, represents something new 
in South African historiography: a de- 
tailed account which foregrounds wo- 
men’s struggles in the apartheid context. 
The newness shows in the language, 
which is determinedly anti-patriarchal 
rather than conventionally marxist, 


| Women protesting, Natal 1959. 


deals with the political organisation were able to mooilise atter the war, 
of women before 1939, tracing the notably the Communist Party, trade 
indicating perhaps the author’s recog- birth of feminist consciousness in South | Unions and the ANC Women’s League, 
Me doaof the need fora differen: for Africa to Olive Schreiner, writer and established in 1943. The ruling National 
| of expression in voicing women’s history. | Political commentator of the late 19th Party’s attempts to introduce passes 
_ Her project isimmensely complicated | century, who declared: ‘If I might. for Mpa between 1950 and 1963 
by the monolithic significance of race but be one of those born in the future, pond the impetus for their a 
and colour as determinants of status | then perhaps to be born a woman will mobilisation through the Federation 
in South Africa, relegating considerations | not be to be born branded’. The white | ©! South African Women. These years 
of class and gender to a secondary ‘suffrage movement which she represen- | S4¥T@dical change in the consciousness 
| position. The tension between these ted was used in South Africa, as in of (mainly) Ble urban, weds ng ss 
factors emerges as a certain nervous- America, to divide white and black women, who, assisted by white activist 
ness of tone, as the author constantly women, and to bolster white racial Bnet repeatedly chavenerd the apart. 
reiterates the interdependence of the | hegemony. Cherryl Walker shows in- held Tyee Vroug) ms, cero. 
women’s and the national liberation | terestingly how black women of this sans, mene ang voluntary ares 
struggles. This tension characterises era, mainly confine the reserves, ’ ne oo eae ous nde 
Svok, tionary nation alist movements participated in a proc = talis t economy ast, bitterly reluctant submission to the 
elsewhere in Africa, but nowhere based on subsistence agriculture. The pass-laws by women who had resisted 
more so than in South Africa. To quote | ‘homeland’ myth relied on the division them for over 20 vets : 
Cherry! Walker: ‘Even within the na- | between production and reproduction, The Federation Os ae ut 
tional liberation movement there is a migrant male workforce and a static Hone collapsed with the banning 
sometimes hostility towards any study : of : leaders and the Hew phase of 
that smacks of ‘women’s liberation’. women after the 1939-45 war broke | St@te repression. Its achievement, ac- 
_ | The women’s movement is equated down, necessitating increasingly repres- oe ee ny Walker, Was that, 

: with bourgeois feminism; it is regarded sive legislation to cu wile conceding paar ie oe 6 
as a threat, a reactionary movement restrict racial groups to their own areas. tional liberation struggle, it established 


that will divide men from women and Parl two details a : ee : oo as ‘a struggle 
weaken the combined struggle of both art two details the various poli- within a struggle... . which will con- 


against their common enemy’. ae. organisations thous which women | tinue long after freedom has been won’. 
The organisational power and resili- - 


| ence of women in South Africa is all 
the more remarkable in the face of 
combined racial and sexual oppression, _ 


and expands the meaning of the book’s x 
title. ‘Resistance’ here is multi-dimensi- An Asian ws s Magazine WOMEN’S HEALTH 
onal, encompassing not only the insti- INFORMATION CENTRE 
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tutionalised brutality of a racist state, 
a paternalistic colonialist legal system 
and a patriarchal tribal tradition, but 
the resistance also to husbands and 
comrades threatened by the political 
power of women. 

This book is really a history of the 
Federation of South African Women, 
a multi-racial organisation of affiliated 
groups, including the ANC Women’s 
League, which was formed in 1954. 
_' Of the book’s three sections, the first 
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CORNER 


Who the Cap Fit 


So you get a degree 

in sociology 

and you come 

you come 

you come 

with you fixed notion 
well dont fixed-notion me 


You spout a lot of ism 
including racism 

and you peep at me 

thru the prism 

of a problem family 

Well dont fixed-notion me 


True I cross an ocean 
in a most brutal fashion 
and I didn’t leave 

me memory behind 
ancestral memory 


Now what you expect to find? 
A 20th century nigger 
with a silicon chip 

on his shoulder? 

A 20th century nigger 
with a micro chip 

on his shoulder? 

Or a Black British 
nattyhead youth 
nibbling potato chip 
in search of truth 

and de English wind 
biting colder 


Well dont fixed-notion me 
cause if history 

is a overcrowded prison 
then vision 

is the key 

to step out free 

and I man 

is a simple tree 

but I man roots 

born in complexity 


So when you come with you fixed notion 
remember I stepping out 
I stepping out 


a total person 


60 


Louise Bennett at the 
Commonwealth Institute 


Watch she when she squinch-up she eye 

another laugh coming out she headtie. 

But old people sey not every skin-teeth is laugh. 
Is mock de lady mocking she mocking 

and de audience dem rocking dey rocking 


Dem dont want dis concert end 

dem want carry home dis legend 

like beads of boonoonoonoos words/ 
dis pride in mudder language giver 
dis lady who could sing in C 

but prefer to sing in river 


Anyway de lady seh she tired. ‘Me tired.’ 

And who to know if she tongue in she mouth or she cheek. 
De audience dem want more 

remember she is sixty-four 

though she still girlish with labrish charm. 

‘Me tired’ 


But dont bother tell she goodbye/ tell she walk good 
walk good Miss Lou walk good Miss Lou/ 
me hope good duppy follow you 


Poems by John Agard 


John Agard was born in 1949 and grew up in Georgetown, Guyana, 
where he has had a collection of poems, Shoot me with Flowers, 
and a children’s book of verse, Quetzy de Saviour, published. He has 
been living in Britain since 1977 and travels around the country 
giving poetry readings and talks for the Commonwealth Institute. 
He has recently published two children’s books — Letters for Lettie 
and Dig Away Two-Hole Tim (both Bodley Head), 


Making History 


(i) ow lang yu really feel 
wi woulda gravel an squeal 
now tell mi someting wen soh much murdah kanceal 
mistah govament man wen wi woun cant heal 
tell mi someting wen wi feel di way wi feel 
een? 
ow lang yu really feel 
yu coulda keep wi andah heel well dere woz Toxteth 
wen di truth done reveal an dere woz Moss Side 
bout ow yu grab an steal an a lat a addah places where di police ad to hide 
bout ow yu mek yu crooked deal well dere woz Brixtan 
een? an dere woz Chapeltown 


an a lat a addah places dat woz burnt to di groun 
well doun in Southall 


where Peach did get fall 

di Asians dem faam-up a human wall 
gense di fashist an dem police shiel 

an dem show dat di Asians gat plenty zeal 


it is noh mistri 
wi mekkin histri 
it is noh mistri 
wi winnin victri 


it is noh mistri 
wi mekkin histri 
it is noh mistri 
wi winnin victri 


(ii) 
now tell mi someting 
mistah police spokesman 
tell mi someting 


ow lang yu really tink 

wi woulda tek yu batn lick 
yu jack-boot kick 

yu dutty bag-a-tricks 

an yu racist palyticks 

een? 


well doun in Bristal 

dey ad noh pistal 

but dem chase yu babylan away 
man yu shoulda si yu babylan 
ow dem really run away 

yu shoulda si yu babylan 

dem dig-up dat day 


it is noh mistri 
wi mekkin histri 
it is noh mistri 
wi winnin victri 


(il) 
now tell mi someting 
mistah right-wing man 
tell mi someting 
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How Many to a Grave 


She gleams through the fire 
Auburn hair woven into the pyre. 
Words that kissed the sunny lips 
Of Argentina 

Yet, kindled no joy for the mouths 
Of Britannia. 


Clean the guns there Is a cease-fire 

Quieten the Troops there Is a surrender; 

She joins the masses with the happy news: 
Back on land, the families of the dead, soothe 
Their aching wounds. 


They have a hero! Premier of the free World! 
Goddess of the divine! 

“Two hundred and fifty!, who could say that is 
Contrived? 

There they are lain, God knows how many to a grave: 
The film scripts coming, reviews been heard on the 
Air-wave. 


N.D. Moffatt ne 
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